CANADA
British and American, as indeed Canada is also French; but
the pattern of Canada, the pattern formed by geographic
influences and history, by racial composition and economic
conflicts, by political practice and institutions, is a Canadian
pattern, Canada is not 'the fourteenth colony' as Benjamin
Franklin anticipated in 1774 nor 'the very image and trans-
cript' of England as Col, John Simcoe, Lieutenant-Governor
of Upper Canada, hoped in 1792. The Canadian people's
concept of nationhood is significantly different from the
nationalism of the United States, their concept of the
Commonwealth confirmed in the Statute of Westminster,
1931, was different from either the colonial separation or
the centralized empire policies advocated by English political
leaders in the nineteenth and early twentieth centuries.
Canadian life has flowed from so many sources, and is so
new and varied compared with that of the older, deeply
rooted, racially homogeneous nation-states of Western
Europe that many interpretations of Canada are possible.
Baldwin and Lafontaine, the Fathers of Confederation,
Macdonald, Laurier, Borden, and Canadian statesmen and
people of to-day have seen their task as the task of building
a nation without severing relations with Britain or annihi-
lating racial and cultural distinctions at home.
Through this task has run a delicate problem of unity and
at times its corollary, the question of survival. A French
observer, Andre Siegfried, has described the Dominion as
'a precarious creation'. This doubt few Canadians have
shared: their statesmanship has been equal to the challenge,
the people have had faith in themselves. Canada to be
understood must be interpreted not only by her associations
and her origins but as a nation and a Canadian nation. It
was as a free nation that Canada declared war.
Peoples: Race and Religion
The Canadian population was nearly trebled in the sixty
years of confederation from 3,689,257 in 1871 to 10,376,786